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The Evidence on Busing 

DAVID J. ARMOR 

The legp^ basis of the national policy of integration — and of the 
school busing issue today — is the declaration of the Supreme 
Court in 1954 jfeat • 

to separate [black children] from others of similar age and qualifications,,, 
solely because of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the comn>unity that.may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone. 

Few decisions of the Court have provoked so much coi\J|^versy for so . 
long, or have had so much impact on the way of life ofso many per- 
sons, as the case of Brown v, the Board of Education of Topeka, where 
this doctrine is stated. Policy makers have used it to reiitructiue po- 
. liUcal, economic, and social institutions. Groups have rioted and states 
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have divided over aetions, dircet and indireet, that have flowed from 
this ruhng. And soeial scientists have proudly let it stand a.s a premier 
axiom of their field— one of the few examples of a social theory that 
found its way into formal law. 

Few persons, perhaps, know of the role played by die social sciences 
in helping to sustain the forces behind desegregation. It would be an 
exaggeration to say they are responsible for\he busing dilemmas 
facing so many communities today, yet without the legitimacy pro- 
vided by the hundreds of sociological and psychological studies it 
would be hard to imagine how the changes we are witnessing could 
have happened so quick])'. At every step— from the 1954 Siinremc 
Court ruling, to the Civil Rights Act of 1964, to the federal busing 
orders of 1970 — social science research findings have been inextricably 
interwoven \\'ith policy decisions. 

And yet, the relation bc*t\vccn social science and public policy con- 
tains a paradox in that the conditions for adequate research arc often 
nof met until a policy is in effect, while the policy itself often cannot 
be justified until supported by the findings of science. In consequence, 
the desire of scientists to affect society and the desire of policy makers 
to be supported by scionoe often lead to a relation between the t^vo 
that may be more political than scientific. Further, this can mean that 
the later evaluation research of a social action program may undo the 
very promises on which the action is based— as is the case somewhat 
in the Coleman Report oii the effect of schools on achievement. There 
arc obvious dangers for both soeial science and public policy in this - 
paradox. There is the danger that important and significant programs 
—which may be desirable on moral grounds — may be halted when 
scientific support is lacking or reveals unexpected consequences; con- 
versely, there is the danger that important research may be stopped 
when the desired results are not forthcoming. The current controversy 
over the busing of schoolchildren to promote integration affords a 
prime example of this situation. 

The policy model behind the Supreme Court's 1934 reasoning — and 
behind the beliefs of tjic liberal public today — was based in part on 
social science research. But that research did not derive from the con- 
ditions of induced racjal integration as it is being carried, out today. 
These earlier rescarcH'designs were "ex post facto"— i.e., comparisons 
were made between persons already integrated and individuals in 
segregated enviroimicnts. Since the integration experience occurred 
before the studies, any inferences about the effects of induced integra- 
tion, based on such evidence, have been speculative at best. With the 
development of a variet)' of school integration programs across the 
country there arosc'thc opportunity to conduct realistic tests of the 
integration policy model that did not suffer this limitation. While it 
may have other shortcomings, this research suffers neither the artificial 
constraints of the laboratory nor the causal ambiguity of the cross- 
scetional survey. The intent of this essay is to explore some of this 
new research and to interpret the findings. What we will do, first, is 
to sketch the evolution of the social science model which bccanie the 
basis of public policy, and then review a number of tests of this model 
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as revealed in recent social science studies of induced school integra- 
tion and busing. ^ 



The Integration Policy^Model: Sfage I 

The intcgriiHon model which is behind current public policy is 
rooted m social science results dating back to before World War II 
The connections bet^veon segregation and inequality were por- 
trayed by John Dollard (1937) and Gunnar Myrdal (1944) in the 
first prestigious social science studies to show how prejudice, discrimi- 
nation, segregation, and inequality operated to keep the black man in 
a subordinate status. xMyrdal summarized this process in his famous 
VICIOUS circle" postulate: White prejudice, in the form of beliefs about 
the mferior status of the black race, leads to discrimination and seg- 
regation m work, housin.rr, and social relationships; discrimination 
remforces social and economic inequality; the resulting inferiority 
circles back to solidify the white prejudice that started it all. The 
VICIOUS circle theory was the integration policy model in embryonic 

Along with these broad sociological studies there also appeared a 
number of psychological experiments which were to phy a crucial 
rcie in the policy decisions. The most notable were the doll studies of 
Kenneth and Mamie Clark (1947). They found that preschool black 
children were much less likely than white children to prefer dolls of 
Oieirown race. Though this tendencytaperedofFamong older children, 
the Clarks concluded that racial awareness and idenMfication occurred 
at an early age and that the doll choices suggested harmful and laiiting 
effects on black self-esteem and performance. Other studies confirmed 
these early findings (Proshansky and Newton. 196S; Porter, 1971). 
Tliese studies added a psychological d>Tiamic to explain the operation 
of the Vicious circle; Prejudice and segregaHon lead to feelings 
of mferiority and an inability to succeed among the blacks; these 
sustain inequality and further reinforce the initial white prej- 
udice. In other words, segregation leads to serious p.sychologieal 
damage to the black child; that damage is sufficient to inhibit the kind 
of adult behavior which might enable the black man to break the 
circle. 

How could the circle beH^rokcn? This question plagued a genera- 
tion of social scientists in quest of a solution <o America's race prob- 
lems. Of a number of studies appearing after, the war, two which 
focMssed upon the effects of .segregation and integration upon white 
racial attitudes had especial impact. The first was a section of Samuel 
Stouffer's massive research on the American soldier during Worjd War 
II (1949). Stouffer found that white soldiers in combat conilDanics 
with a black platoon were far more likely to accept the idea 'of fighting 
side by side with black soldiers than were white sojdlers in "non- 
integrated companies. The second was the study by Morton Deutsch 
and Mary Evans Collins (1951) of interracial housing. Comparing 
residents of similar backgrounds in segregated and integrated public 
housing projects, they found that whites in integrated housing were 
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more likely to be friendly with hlaeks. to endorse interracial living 
and to have positive attitudes towards blacks in general than were 
whites hvmg in the segregated projects. Though neither of those 
studies could ascertain the beliefs of these individuals prior to infc- 
gration neither author had reason to believe that the integrated 
whites differed ro.n the segregated whites before the former's ex- 
perience with blacks They concluded, therefore, that the positive 
results were due to the effect of interracial contact and not to prior 
positive behef. '■ 

wntk^'^^'Sf °" °/p 'f'^'T^^ ^"P°"'^ influential 
woik, The Aaturc of Preiuclice (1«33). Using the work of Stpuffer, 
Deutsch and Collins, and others, he formulated what has come to be 
known as the "contact theory": 

Contacts tliat bring knowledge and acquaintance are likely to engender 
sounder beliefs about minority groups. . . . Prejudice . . . mav be reduced 
by equal status contact between majority and minoritv groups in the pur- 
suit of common goals. Tlie effect is greatly enhanced if tliis contact i. 
sanctioned by institutional supports (i.e.. by law. custom, or local atmos-' 
phere), and if it is of a sort that leads to the perception of common 
interests and common Iiumanity betweor. uiembers of the two groups. 
The clear key to^rcakins tlie vicious circle, then, was contact Bv 
establishing integraied environments for black and white, white prei- 

~ . ?';?^"'"V"""°" •''nd damaging 

fttects upon the black child's feelings and behavior w ould be reduced 
While the Supreme Court based its 1954 decision upon the narrower 
relationship between legally sanctioned segregaHon and psycho- 
logical harm, it is clear that the inoclus operandi by which the damace 
would stop is implied by the contact theory. With the 1954 decision 
then contact theory became an officially sanctioned poHcy model! ^ 
and the Southern pubHc school systems became prime targets for its 
implementation. . 

The Integration Policy Mode!: Stage II 

■ In the eyes of the Northerner, segregation had always been a South- 
em problem. The Supreme Court's action at first reinforced this belief 
since state-sanctioned school segregation was rare outside the South.' 
But events in the i960's changed this for good. While the modem civil 
nghts niovement began in the South, its zenith was reached in the 

;i;nn .°".w ,"^'°"r '''''' ''^^^ °f 1963. Organized to 
dramatize the failure of court action to end segregation in the South 
the March brought together 250,000 persons in the most impressive 
organized protest meeting in the history of the United States and 
showed Presideiit Kennedy and the Congress the deep and massive 
support for anti-discriminalion legislation. 

nfT5«f answered this appeal by passing the Civil Rights Act 

ot .1964 the strongest such act since.thc Reconstruction -period. The 
Act included strong sancHons agatSst discriminaHon in education 
oniployment, housing, and voting (the last supplemented by the Vot- 
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Rights Act of 1965), and while its thrust was still aimed at thr 

gat.OM m the. North ( for example, the Title VI provisions directed the 
v,thholcl.„gof federal funds from localities whidi intentionally m.in! 

study that Nras to have an minier.sc impaet upon publie poliey in the 

A T'i P"^t °f ^'^^ -^^t. the Congress eommis! 

s.oned the United States Office of Education to conch.c a "ev 
concernnig the lack of equal educational opportun ties for"ndi- 
. vidua Is by reason of race, color, religion, or national origin i pSc 
educaUonal .nstuutions at all levels in the United States.^ Soc ot! 

iuo/rrurv^y:"" "'r' '° " '° '^"'^ 

The Coleman Report , 1966 ), as it has come to be knoNvn. contained 

South buTfn'n °^ P^'r ' °^ segregation not ^nly in "e 

bouth but m all parts of the c>ountry. Wliile the South was more 
segregated han the North, fully 72 per cent of black first grSe s n 
the luban North attended predominantly black schools. The report 
a so confirmed one of Uie basic assumptions of the Stag^' modeh 
Aat black students- performed poorly compared to wliite sti.dents 
Usmg results froMi a variety of achievement tests, Coleman reporS 

f?om H '""^r," '^"^ J;^"^^- 1'-'^'^'^' l^l'-^cl^ students ranS 

from t^vo o s.x years behind white students in reading, verbal and 
mathematics pcrformancx>. Equally, blacki students wte shown to 
have lower aspirations, lower self-e.tecm about academic abi i° " nd 

' X'colc f f "'"'^ '""f "'^''''>' '° ^^-S*^ thtM^sLia'tLm 
Ihe Coleman study, however, also reported some findings that sur- 
prisingly were not in accord with the early model. For one th ng bllck 
ehildren were already nearly as far behind white children in academie 
perfonT.ance in the.first grade as they were in later grades. Th's raided 
some quesfon about whether school policies alone could e minate 
black/wh.te mcqualities Adding to the significance of this finTng 
were the acts that black and white schools could not be sho^^ lo 
ddfer markedly m fac lities or services, and that whatever difference" 
Acre were could not be used to expfein the disparities in blaTand 
white student achievement. This led Coleman to conclude that 
schools bring little influence to bear on a child's achievement that is 
independent of his background and general social context; and this verl - 
lack of an independent effect means that the inequalities imposed on ' 
ehddren by their home, neighborhood, and peer environment are ca^iS 
along to become the inequalities [of their adult life]. 

While the findings about segregation and black/white differences 
aspect Sc£ '-'"fi^'i"''i""l''^Sely accepted, this concluding 
SeL pS TSI by educational policy 

makers Part of the reason may derive from the methodological con- 

9^Tbut'Ihl '""n "l^'^'^ ^"'^ ^"^^Ss (e.g.. Bowles Id LZ, 
1968). but the more hkely and important reason is that the implica^ 
tions were devastating to the rationale of the educational establish- 
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ment in its heavy investment in school rehabilitative programs for the 
culturally deprived; the connection between public policy and social 
science does have its limitations. 

We'must return to the policy makers one more time for an important 
input into the final policy model In 1965. President Johnson requested 
the United States Commission on Civil Rights to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the effects of de facto segregation in the nation and to make 
recommendations about how it might be remedied. He expressed 
hope that the findings "may provide a basis for action not only by 
the federal government but also by the states nnd loeal school boards 
which bear the direct responsibility for assuring quality education." 
The Commission recommendations, in its 1967 volume entitled Racial 
Isolatidix in the Public Schoolsj constitute the most comprehensive 
policy statement to date on the subject of school integration; it is the 
policy, which is, indeed, being followed by many states and local 
school boards throughout the country. . 

Using data from the Coleman study and several other original 
studies prepared for the Commission, the report concluded that 
Negro children suffer serious liarm when their education takes place in 
public schools which are raciully .segregated, whatever the source of 
such segregation may be. Negro children who attend predominantly 
Negro schools do not achieve as well as other children, Negro and white. 
Their aspirations are more restricted than those of other children and 
they do not have as much confidence thatahey can influence tlieir own 
futures. When they become adults, they are less likely to participate in 
the mainstream of American society, and more likely to fear, dislike, and 
avoid white Americans. The conclusions drawn by the U.S. Supreme 
Court about the impact upon children of segregation compelled by law — 
that it "affects their hearts and minds in ways unlikely ever to be undone" 
— applies to segregation not compelled by law. 

To remedy this situation^ the Commission recommended that the 
federal government establish a uniform standard for racial balance 
and provide financial a^istance to states that develop programs to 
meet the standard. The Commission did not recommend a precise 
standard, but it did suggest that the standard be no higher than 50 
per cent black in any single school. Likewise, the Commission did not 
specifically recommend that busing be the method whereby integra- 
tion is accomplished. But the reahties of residential segregation in 
many cities throughout the nation offered little alternative to the use 
of busing if these integration standards were to be attained. . 

This,'^then, became the basis for the integration policy. model as 
applied to public schools. While the implementation of racial 
balance programs has differed'from one locality to the next, the un- 
derlying rationale of all these programs is similar to that first form- 
ulated by the Supreme Court and extended by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. The fiill policy model may be summarized as follows: The 
starting point is white prejudice consisting of stereotyped beliefs 
about black people. These beliefs lead to discriminatory behavior in 
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employment, housing, schooling, and social relationships in general 
Discnniination in turn leads to social and economic incqualitv on the 
one hand, and segregation on tlie other hand. Inequalitv and segrega- 
tion are mutually reinforcing conditions, reflecting notoiilv the judicial 
doctnne that separation is inherently unequal, but alsb the social re- 
ality that segregation of a deprived group can cut off channels and 
net^vorks that might be used to gain equality. Segregation and in- 
equahty combine to cause psychological damage iir children resulting 
in lower achievement, lower aspirations, and less self-esteem. As 
the child grows older, this damage leads, on the one hand, to further 
social and economic inequalities in the form of inadequate education 
and inferior jobs and.on the other hand, to black alienation, prejudice 
and hostility towards whites. This in turn leads to increased white 
prejudice ( the vicious circle ) and a general polarization of race rela- 
tions. Given these cause and c£fcct relations, the elimination of seg- 
regation m schooling should act as a countervailing force for black 
students by increasing achie\-ement, raising aspirations, enhancing 
self-esteem, reducing black/white prejudices and hostility, and en- 
abhng black students to find better educational and occupational 
opportunities. It- then follows that social and economic inequali- 
ties would be lessened and the vicious circle would be bent if not 
broken. 

It must be stressed that this model is construed from public policy 
U hile many of the causal relationships assumed in the model arc 
indeed, based on many years of scientific research in psychology and 
sociology, it is doubtful that any t\vo specialists in the field cf race 
rdntions would agree on all of the components of' the model. lie that 
as It may, lUs morj; to the point to stress that we are not setting out 
10 test the m model. W'c are specifically interested in those aspects 
of the mcdel that postulate positive effects of school, integration 
for black students; namely, that school integration enhanced black 
achievement, aspirations, self-esteem, race relations, and opportuni- 
ties for higher education. We do not have data on the effects of inte- 
gration on adults, nor on the effects of other types of integration, such 
as neighborhood housing, employment, and other forms. xMore im- 
portant, the school integration programs we review here have two 
important characteristics in common that may limit generaJizability 
First, they arc examples of "induced" integration as opposed to 
natural integration. Induced integration is brought about by the 
decision of a state or local agency to initiate a school integration pro- 
gram (sometimes voluntary, sometimes mandatory), rather than bv 
the nfttura) process whereby a black family makes an individual 
decision to yelocate in a predominantly white communitv. Second 
all of these programs have had to use vaiying amounts of busing to 
accomplish integration. This makes it difficult to separate out the 
potential cfk-cts of busing, if any, from the integratio,/ experience 
per sc. In other \\'ords, tfc luill he assessiik^the effects of induced 
school intcgiation via husing. and not ncccsriJriJy the cflecis o ntc 
gration brought about by the voiuntnry actions 8f individual families 
that move to integrated neighborhoods. This is a moro limited focus 
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yet induced integration, usually necessitating some amount of busing, 
is precisely the policy model that has been followed (or is being con- 
sidered) in many com?nunities throughout the country. 

The Data , 

Mnny of the cities which desegregated their schools to achieve a 
racial bal;i!ice have conducted research programs to evaluate the 
oulcojnes of desegregation. It is from these studies that we can derive 
data to test the .school and busing hypotheses stemming from the 
integration policy jnodel Since the evaluations were conducted in- 
dependently, the variables studied and the research designs differ 
from one study to the next, and the quality of the research and the 
reports varies eonsiderably. Accordingly, we have been s^tive fh 
.choosing studies to include in our analysis. Our choices ime been 
guided by two considerations: 1 ) A study must employ a longitudinal 
tin.e-span design, with the same tests administered at different times 
during the integration experience so that actual changes can be 
assessed; and 2) a study must have a control group for comparison 
with integrated blaek:students. The ideal control group, of course, 
would consist of black students who are identical to the integrated 
students in every way except for the integration experience. Since 
such studies are rare, an "adequate" control group for our present 
purposes is either a group of non-bused black students who are 
reasonably comparable to the bused black students, or a group 
of white students in the same school as the bused black students. 
In the latter case, the effects of integration are revealed in the 
changes in the black/white differential for the measure in ques- 
tion.^ 

The data we will use can be classified into two parts. The first part 
^ consists of findings from a study, of Bostons METCO program, for 
^ whose research design, execution, and analysis wc are partlv respon- 
sible (Walberg, 1969; Armor and Gcnova, 1970).= The data are more 
complete and offer a jnore thoroughgoing test of the policy model 
than many other studies we have seen. The METCO program buses 
black students of all age levels from Boston to predominandy white 
middle-class schools in the suburbs. Approximately 1500 black stu- 
dents and 28 suburban communities have participated since the 
program began in 1966; the study from which our data will be taken 
covers the period from October 1968 to May 1970. .The study used 
a longitudinal design that called for achievement testing for all stu- 
dents and a questionnaire for the junior and senfor high students in 
diree waves: the first at the beginning of the .<;chool year in October 
1968; a second in M(\y 1969; and a third in May 1970. (For a variety 
of reasons, the achievement testing was not done for the third 
wave.) The questionnaire covered several areas, including aca- 
demic performance, aspirations and self-concept, relations widi 
and attitudes toward white students, and attitudes toward tlie 
program. 

The METCO study also included a small control group consisting 
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of Siblings of the bused students niatehed by sex and grade level.^ 
The faet that the siblings were from the same families as the bused 
students means that there j=; an automatic control for social class and 
other tangible and intiuiyiblc faniih- factors. Since the high applica- 
tion rate usually previ uted the busing program from taking more 
than one applicant per family, we had reason^ to believe that the con- 
trol students would not differ substantially from.the bused stu- 
dents along the important dimensions of ability, aspirations, and 
so forth. 1 Ivis belief is confirmed by the findings presented in the 
next scetioii. 

In addition to the data for blaek students, there arc also data from 
a single eross-seetional study done in the spring of 1969 to assess the 
impaet of the program on white sophomores in eight of the subur- 
ban sehools (Useem, 197-1 and 1972). We will eite some of the find- 
ing.s from the Useem study whene^•er sueh eomparisons seem rele- 
vant. 

The seeond part of the data eomes largely from reports on integra-' 
tion programs in four other Northern eities throughout the eountrv ' 
In 1964, White Plains, New York, elosed down one raeially imbai- 
aneed inner-city elementary *selwol and began busing the children 
to predominantly white inner-eitv school;;; the studv we eite covers 

?o«^^"^t" ^'"""'^ ^^^-^ '° '^^^^ Pi'blic Sehools, 

1967) In Ann Arbor, Michigan, there was a similar pattern: A 
racially imbalaneed elementary school was elosed in 1965 and the 
students were bused to predominantly white schools; the sfedy covers 
a one-year period with a three-year follow-up (Canigan 1969) A 
program in Riverside, California, followed a graduated program of' 
closing Its raeially imbalaneed elementarv sehools and integrating 
Its predominantly white schools; the program begSriln' 1965 and the 
"'in-^x'' ^X'^-y''"'" l'"'0'l (P">-1 --"id Dawson, 1970; Gerard and 
rJiSli^ T^V' P'""S'""'". Project Concern, is similar to 

f J ,v "'^"^"''y ^"^'^""^ children from two inner eities (Hart- 
^o^^idNcw Haven, Conncclicut) are bused to suburban sehools 
in--!^iT'Sffiramg towns; this program began in 1966— the studies 
selected cover ^ years for Hartford (Mahan, 196S) and one year 
for New Have./^Chnton, 1969). In addition to these five ri4ior 
studies, we will also refer at eertain points to studies of other inte- 
gration programs that seem releN^xnt. One sueh study is an evaluation 
of A Better Chanee. (ABC), a program whieh plaees high-abilitv 
Vo^oV'^f''"'' 'V'''"'^' preparatory sehools in the Northeast (Pen^ 
197-). This evaluation research used techniques and instruments 

-METCO study; therefore eomparisons 
with AUL may be more valid than eomparisons with some of the 
other studies. 

To test the~ integration policy model we can group" our findings 
under five major headings-the effects of busing and integration on: 
(1) aeadeinie achievement; .i'2) aspirations; (3) self-concept;" (4) 
race relations; and (5) educational opportunities. In addition we 
will examine a si.xth area, program support. In each ease, we shall 
compare bused students wiu-. the control groups ttf assess those 
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/ changes that might be uniquely associated with tlic effects of induced 
^ integration. 

/ The Findings: Achievement 

None of the studies were able to demonstrate conclusively that 
*. integration lias had an effect on academic achievement as measured 

; by standardized tests. Gi\'cn the results of the Coleman study and 

other evaluations of remedial programs (e.g., Plead Start), many 
experts may not be surprised at this finding. To date there is no 
published report of mxj strictly educational reform which has been 
proven substantially to affect academic achievement; school integra- 
^ tion programs are no exception. 

'\ The changes in reading aehieveincnt for elementary and secondary 

students in the METCO program are shown in Figures 1 and 2.* For 
\ the elementary students, the grade-equivalent gains for bused third 

■'\ and'^ourth graders after one year are somewhat greater than Uiose 

for the control group ( .4 to .3 but this is not a statistically significant 
difference. For grades 5 and 6 the situation is reversed; the control 
group outgained the bused group (.7 and .5), but again the differ- 
ence is not significant. We can see that die control group is somewhat 
higher initially for both grade levels, but this difference, too, is not 

significant.® - 

In the case of high school students, the bused group scores some- 
i what higher than the control groups initially (but not significantly 

I so ). • Nonetheless, the gain scores present no particular pattern. While 

: the bused junior high students increased their grade-equivalent score 

\ „ from 7.5 to 7.7, the control group improved from 7.4 to 7.5; the bused 
. i gain is not significantly different from that for the control group. For 

[ senior high students the 'effect is reversed; die control students gaiii 

' f . more than the bused students (9 percentile points compared to 4 

I points ), but again the gains arc not statistically significant for either 

^\ group. 

% _ The results for reading achievement are substantially repeated in 

f a test of arithmetic skills; the bused students showed no significant 

|J gains in arithmetic skills compared to the control group, and there 

I were no particular patterns in evidence, 

^: The White Plains, Ann Arbor, and Riverside studies also found no 

1 significant changes in achievement level for bused students in the 

I elementary grades when comparisons were made with control groups. 

1. Although the White Plains report did show some achievement gains 

|; among the bused students, these were not significantly different, 

statistically, from gain scores of inner-city black students in 1960. 
% Moreover, \<^^hen comparisons were made with, white students in the 

|- ^ _ integrated schools, the black/white achievement gap did xiot diminish 
during the period of the study. The Ann Arbor study compared bused 
black student gains to white gains and to black student gains in a 
half-black school.* The bused students did not gain significantly 
more than the black control group, nor did their gains diminish the 
blaik/white gap in the integrated schools. On the contrary, a follow- 
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up done three years later showed that the integrated blaek situdents 
were even further behind the white .students than befor^^ the i S 

(blaek and MexK-.n-Americ^n ) who had been integrated for d ffe 
ng number of years with the eity-wide mean (whieh eons.^ted of 
, about So per eent white students). The niinority/whit^^ n had 
not d.m.mshed for fourth gnulers who had been ntegratS sinee 
kindergarten; the gap in 1970 u^as as great as it was hf 1965 Xn 
Uie program began (Purl and>Dawson, 1971). Similar results oe 

i hZ'nf ' '"'"°^?''P"P''^ other grade levels with d ffer ng nun - 

ben: of years in the integration program. ^ 

suks" A'.W''f^?''xr^;"",^' ■nix.d re- 

sult . A study of the Hartford students eompared bused blacK stu 
dents who reeeived special supportive assistance wJth non'bused 
inner-e.ty blaek students (.\fahan. 196S). (AltirugTL sepaAte 
one-year periods were covered, problen s with miss^ d.t. .1 o w 

twfinJ M i '^'r'''^ significant IQ gains onlv in gr2s 

two and three; the gains in kindergarten and grades one' four and 

sStc xI ^, 'y'^"'^*^^" students, second and third L'rade 
students were randomly assigned- to bused and non-bused eonditions 

SeVfwhefth" r"'"^'""S"fSc. and aritlunetie iSs in O S 

1969) Of?ln? -^'^""^ ""'^ "g"'" ^P"l 1968 (Clinton 

1969). Of the S.X companson.s possible (three tests and t^vo cndcs )' 
only two showed signifieant differenees favoring the based studen" o 
Whjle none of these. studies are flawless, their consistency is trik 
mg: Moreover, their results are not so differen S l" rc u Its oi 
the massive cross-sectional studies. An extensive rcLalvs s o the 

Coleman data to b^ii;^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

be to move he average black group from the 2nd percent e o S 
W 1970 Th:,' V"*""* '^"^V<:<1 oven further behind 
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not shown in the Figure, from the Usccni study we can estimate the 
average white student academic grade average (i.e., cxchiding non- 
academic courses — an exchision not made for the black students) at 
about 2.45, or between a B— and C-f- average. 

Again, if we take into account the Coleman findings, we should 
not be too suq)rised. Since black students of the same age are, on 
average, behind white students in all parts of the country with respect 
to academic achievement, we should expect their grades to fall when 
tlicy are taken from the competition in ah all-black school to the com- 
petition in a predominantly white school. In addition, the bused stu- 
dents may not be adeqnatel)' prepared for this competition, at least 
in terms of the higher standards that may be applied in the suburban 
schools. 



Aspiration and ScIf*conccpt 

In the METCO study we found that there were no increases >ii^ 
educational or occupational aspiration levels for bused students (see 
Figs. 4 and 5); on the contrary, there was a significant decline for 
the bused students, from 74 per cen'c wanting a college degree in 
1968 to 60 per cent by May 1970. The control panel actually 'Increased 
its college aspirations over the same period, but this is probably-not 
a meaningful finding. (The cross-sectional data show a slight decline 
for the control group in 1970; this cautions us about our interpreta- 
tion). 

At the very least, we can conclude that the bused students do not 
improve their aspirations for college. The same is true for occupa- 
tional aspirations, and in this case both the bused sttidcnis and the 
controls show a similar pattern. We should point out, however, that 
the initial aspiration levels are already very high; Coleman found 
that only 54 per cent of white twelfth graders in the urban North 
aspired to college, and 53 per cent expected a professional or tech- 
nical occupation. Therefore, even the slight decline we have found 
still leaves the bused students with relatively high aspirations com- 
pared to a regional norm, Moreover, when achievement is taken 
into account, black students actually have higher aspirations than 
white students at similar levels of achievement (Armor, 1967; Wil- 
son, 1967), In this respect, some educators have hypothesized that 
integration has a positive efiFect in lowering aspirations to more realis- 
tic levels; of course, others would argue that any lowering of aspira- 
tions is undesirable. However, we shall see in a later section that the 
METCO students were more likely to start college than the control 
group. ^ 

Since the other cities in our review included onI>* elementary stu- 
dents, they do not provide data on regular educational or occupa- 
tional aspfrations.'^ But two of the stucUes did examine a conccpc 
closely related to aspirations— "motivation for achievement" T?ie 
^dings.o£-thaAnn-Arbor.and-Riverside studies^ corroborate the -pat- 



tern of high ast)irations for black children' in both the pre-' and post- 
integration periods. In addition, the Ann Arbor researchers concluded 
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that the overly high aspiration of black boys may have becn'lowercd 
by the integration cvpericncc. The Riverside study, on the other 
hand, concluded that there were no significant chances in uchievc- 
ment motivation. 

In thc METCO study wc also fp/iind some important diflFcrences 
with respect to academic self-concept (Fig. 6). The sludcnts were 
wuM " ^"'^ l^"gl't tli^-y "-ere in comparison to their classmates. • 
While there were some changes in both the bused and a^ntrol groups : 
the important difference arc the gaps between the bused .students 
and controls at each time period. The smallest difference is 15 per- 
centage points in 1970 (11 points for the full cross-section), with the 
control students having the higher acadeniic self-concept. Again this 
hndmg makes sense if we recall that the academic pcrfornianee of 
the bused students falls considerably when they move from the black 
community to the white suburbs. In rating their intellectual abihty 
the bused students may simply be reflecting the harder competition 
in suburban schools. \ 

Both tlic Ann Arbor and Riv-rside studies made much more e,\- 
cnsive inquiry into the realm of self-esteem of black children, al- 
though there were no directly comparable data for our academic 
self-concept measure. The RiN'cr.side study did report that, in a special 
test, minority children (black and Me.vican-American ) tended to 
choose «'hite students more often than black students as "the [ones! 
with good grades." While wc will not go into detail on the manv 
other measures used in these studies, we can summarize their findings 
bncfly a:; follows: 1) Minority children do tend to have lower i^if- 
esteem before integration, particularly in the later elementary grades- 
and 2) integration does not seem to aflFect the self-esteem measures 
in any clearly consistent or significant way. 

Race Relations 

One of the central sociological hypotheses in the integration policy 
model ,.s that integration should reduce racial stereotvpes. increase 
tolerance, and generally improve race relations. Needless to say we 
were quite surprised when our data failed to verify thi.v axiom Our 
surprise was increased substantially when we discovered that in fact 
the converse appears to be true. The data suggest that, under the 
circurnstances obtaining in these studies, integration heightens racial 
idenhty and consciousness, enhances ideologies that promote racial 
segregation, and reduces opportunities for actual contact bet^veen 
the races. 

There are several indicators from the METCO study that point to 
Uiese conclusions The question which speaks most directly to the 
50 per cent racia balance standard suggested by the Civil Riehts 
Commission asked: If you could be in any school you wanted, how 
many students would be white?" Figure 7 report the percentage 
whieh responded in avor of 50 per cent or fewer whitfstudents. 

^J'-e!'^^^^^^^ ""d the bused students started out fairly close 
together 'iTigerC^TTcrcenraird-Sl-pTr Witrres^^^^ 
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school years later the huscd students were 13 pereentagc points more 
in favor of attending non-iditc schools than the controls (81 per cent 
compared to 66 per cent), although the differential change is not 
statistically significant. The changes for the controls (hoth the panel 
r.nd the full cross-sections) :indicatc that the black community as a 
whole may be changing its ^.ittiludcs toward school integration!, but 
the bused students appear to bo changing at a more rapid rate. 
Ironically, just as whitarAinerica has finally accepted the idea of 
school integration (GrcMcy and Sheatslcy, 1971), blacks who begin 
experiencing it may want to reject it. 

Tliat these changes reflect ideological shifts is supported by Figures 
8 and 9. The bused students arc much more likely to support the idea 
of black power than the c*o;itrol students, going from a difference of 
11 points in 1969 to 36 points in 1970. We were also able to construct: 
a Separatist Ideology Index from responses to a series of statements 
about black/white relations (e.g., 1. ^'Most black people should live 
and work in black areas, and most whites should live and work in 
white areas/' 2. "Black and white persons should not intermarry.") 
The scores range from 0 (snti-separatist) to 4 (pro-separatist). From 
1968 to 1970 the control {jroup barely changes, increasing from 1.4 
to 1.5. The bused group, however, changed from 1.4 to 1.8 — a sta- 
tistically significant chancie of about one half a standard deviation. 
This is the clearest indica tion in our data that integration heightens 
black racial ojnsciousness and solidaritv'. 

The changes do not api)ear to be in ideology alone. From 1969 to 
1970 the bused students n.*ported less friendliness from whites, more 
free time spent with members of their own race, more incidents of 
prejudice, and less frequt^nt dating with white students (Fig. 10). 
In other words, the long^rr the contact with whites, the fewer the 
kinds of interracial experiences that might lead to a general improve- 
ment in r'^.cial tolerance. 

To what extent might these changes be a result of negative ex- 
periences with white students in the schools? We do not doubt that 
there has been considerable hostility shown by certain groups of 
white students. Nonetheless, although the evidence is not complete, 
what we have indicates that the white students themselves were 
negatively affected by the contact. Support for the busing program 
was generally high among white sophomores in the eight High schools 
studied, especially among middle-class students in the college prepa- 
ratory tracks ( Useem, 1972 ). For example, 46 per cent of all students 
were "very favorable" to METCO (only 11 per cent were "not favor- 
able"); 73 per cent felt METSO should be continued; and 32 per 
cent agreed that there should be more METCO students (20 per cent 
disagreed and 27 per cent were not sufe). But those students who 
had direct classroom contact with bused Mack students showed less 
support for the busing program than those without direct contact. 
In fact, the kind of students who were generally the most supportive 
— ^the middle-class, high-achie\ing students — showed the largest de- 
cline in support as a result of -contact with bused black students. 
-Thisjnding is based on cross-sectional data and docs not indicate 
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I ^ ''"?'^' it is suggestive of the povsibility that a gen- 

•.a eral pohmzatioii has occurred for both racial groups. 

The data from the Ami Arbor and Riverside studies give some 
. support to these findings, although again there were no directlv 

comparable measures. Moreover, it is unlikelv that the concept of 
ideology IS relevant to elementar)- stiulents. The Ann Arbor sti.dy 
1!!„I ?K sociometric test, whereby children could indicate how 
much diey hked each classniate. Black students at all grade levels 
suflFered a loss of peer status when they switched from a segregated 
to an integrated school although the results were statistically sig- 
mBcaiit only for second and third grade girls rtnd fourth and fifth 
grade boys. lh«t is, these black children were liked less by their new 
white peers than by their previously all-black peers. Also the level 
of acceptance was considerably lower, for bh.ck students than for 
white students. On the other hand, the black students tended to be 
more positive about their white peers after integration than they 
wereabout heir black peers before integration, although the changes 
are not statistically significant. ^"."iges 

Tlie Riverside data more clearly support the conclusion that in- ] 
tegration heightens racial identity and solidarit>'. Data from a test in I 
which children rate pictures of faces portraying -various ethnic and | 
racial groups showed that fewer cross-racial choices were made I 
^.er mtegration than before integration. For example, one rating | 
task required that the children choose the face that they would "most ' 
r.ketf6r_a fnend." Both black and white children tended to choose 
their ^^^yn race to a greater extent after one year of integration than 
, before m egration (Gerard and Miller. 1971). The Riverside study 
also concluded that these effects were stronger with increasing age- 
that is, the cross-racial choices declined more in the later grades than 
in the earlier grades. btaut:, man 

^ f^,J^°^^°''^ ''"^ niisinteiprel.ation of these findings, we shoiild caution 

that the measures discussed here do not necessarily indicate increased 
overt racial hosHlity or conflict. This may occur to some evtent in 
many busing programs, but our impression, based on the METCO 
program ,s that overt racial incidents initiated by black or white stu- 
dents are infrequent. The polarization diat we are describing, and 

^I'rfnnv r^".!f/''"1' i! characterized by ideological solidarity 
and behavioral withdrawal. Our inferences pertain to a lack of racial 
toge herness rather than to explicit racial confrontaHons or violence 
While It is conceivable that a connection may exist bet^veen these 

Jnn r 1"-'»^ific-'>«0'« ^ve must place on the interpre- 

ation of these data. First, as of 1970 the maioriUj of the bused METCO 

• ^AeMETCoTA r^^^ ^"'y P" <^"t 

^tv nf hlnrl H ^ . ? would ideally prefer schools'with a major- 
ity of black students (compared to 28 per cent of the contrnlO- fin 
per cent of METCO students believe fhat "once ySS realTy g 't To 

Y^Zl ''5'? P'fi"""' '^'^ '"^ " as anyone else" 

(compared to /8 per cent of the controls); and 58 per cent of 
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METCO students do riot agree that "most black people should live 
and work in black areas, and most whites should live and work in 
white areas" (eompared to 71 per eent of the eontrol students). 

The main point we are making is that the integration poliey model 
predicts that integration sliould cause these sentiments to increase, 
while the evidence shows they actually decrease, leaving the bused 
students inore opposed to integration than the non-bused students. 
Only further research can determine whether this trend will continue 
until the majority of bused students shifts to a general anti-integra- 
tion ideology. 

Second, group averages tend to obscure important differences be- 
tween individual students. While wc do not deny the e.vistcnee of 
racial tension and conflict for some students, other students and fami- 
hes (both black and white) havii had very meaningful relationships 
with one another, relationships made possible onlv through the bus- 
ing program. It is very difficult, indeed, to weigh objcctivclv the 
balance of benefit and harm/or the group as a whole. The main point 
to be made is that a change in a group average docs not neeessarilv 
rcHect a change in every individual group member. 

Long-term Educational Effects 

In view of the fact that most of the short-term measures do not - 
conclusively demonstrate positive effects of busing in the area of 
achievement, aspirations, self-concept, and race relations, it becomes 
even more important to consider possible longer-term changes that 
may relate to eventual socio-economic parity between blacks and 
whites. Since no busing program has been in operation for more than 
seven years or so, this area, obviously, has not been studied exten- 
sively. There are, however, some preliminary findings on long-tcmi 
educational effects. Specifically, t^vo studies have investigated the 
ettects of mtegnition on college attendance, and some tentative con- 
clusions have emerged. 

Seniors from the 1970 graduaHng class in the METCO proeram 
as well as the seniors in the 1970 control group, formed samples for 
a follow-up telephone interview in the spring of 1972. Approximately 
two thirds of both groups were contacted, resulting in college data 
tor bused students and 16 control group students. The results of 
the loUow-up are striking and they arc summarized in Figure 11 
The bused students were vpry much more likely to start college than 
the control group (84 per cent compared to 56 per cent), but by the 
end of the second year the bused students resembled the control group 
(59 per cent compared to 56 per cent). In other words, the METCO 
program seems to have had a dramatic cflFect upon the impetus for 
college and many more of the bused students actually started some 
form of higher education. But the bused drop-out rate was also sub- 
stantially higher, so that towards the end of the sophomore year the 
bused students were not much more likely to be enrolled full-time 
in college tlian the control group. 
In spite of this higher drop-out rate, the bused students were still 
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enrolled in what are generally considered higher-q„alitv institutions 
That ,s, 56 per cent of the bi.scd students, were in rcgSoTyZ 
cdlege. compared to 38 per cent for the control g?our.° e;en 

flZl r?""' in full S„/vcrsUics 

(wh.ch anclude a graduate school). The figures are 47 per cent and 
12 per cent for bused and control students, respecthclv 

Sfl«t v,;,^„rT'* •■ •'I Mowed mtli 

.ncir hot y rar o[ college (academic year 1971.72). All of the ABr 
sludcjb entered college, whereas only half o( tile eontol nmrn ,M 
so. H-hrlc it is too early to assess dilFeintial drop^XTesT h^ve™ 
clear from the data lhat c\cn if hall of th. inr- , i . , ^ 
of college, the quality of co^s ""ended b, L ABC l*,""",""' 
considerably higher than thoselt.cnl™ by tS Of ,hc 

iiifc, programs, and lurthcr research is urgently needed. 
Program Support 

we'^ir^^i^itr*^^^^^ 

scnbed, there was a general decline in the cntlu.siasn"for the METPO 
foyorablc to the program in 1968. compared to 50 per cenrbv 1970^ f 
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change as much as many of our other indicators from 1969 to 1970; 
88 per cent said this was a "very important" reason in J969, and 81 
per cent indicated the same in 1970. Very few reported that '^getting 
out of the city" or "more contact with whites" were important rea- 
sons for being in the program. 

In other words, the justification of the program in the black com- 
munity has h'ttle to do with the contact-prejudice components of the 
policy modelr instead, busing is seen in the context of enlarging 
educational opportunities for the black students. 

We do not have much s\-stematic data from the white receiving 
schools other than those cited earlier (i.e., a sample of white soph- 
omore students was generally supportive of the program in 1969). 
It is our imprcssicL, howe\ or, that most of the 28 communities that 
receive METCO students are enthusiastic about the program, and 
only a few coniuuinities have turned down the opportunity to par- 
ticipate. The other programs reviewed rea-ivc moderate to strong 
support from the communit>- and participants. In Project Concern 
- the drop-out rate was only 10 per cent, half of which was due to the 
program directors' im*tiati\-e in withdrawing students. After two years 
of urban-to-suburban busing, nine additional suburban towms chose 
to participate and over LOGO additional elementary school children 
were bused to suburban schools. In White Plains both black and white 
parents expressed more positive than negative attitudes about inte- 
gration, although black parents were more favorable to the program 
than white parents after two years of desegregation. In Ann Arbor 
the black parents felt more positive toward the program after one vear 
of desegregated schooling, but the children were slightly less positive 
than they were prior to the inteG;ration experience. In both <'roups 
. however, support was high; only 20 per cent of each group expressed 
negative attitudes toward the program. 

We must conclude that the busing programs we have reviewed 
seem to have considerable support from both the black and whife 
communities. In most cases, black parents were highly supportive of 
the various busing programs. Like the students in our owji study, 
blaek parents stressed qualit\- education as the most important bene- 
fit of such programs, whereas white parents in receiving schools 
tended to stress the experience of coming into contact with other ' 
races. We must point out, however, that none of the programs re- 
viewed involved mandatory busing of white students into black com- 
munities; cities facing this situation might present a ver>' different 
picture of white support. Moreover it is unlikely that many in the 
black community have seen the data on achievement reported here; 
much black support may be based upon premises regarding academic 
gam which our findings call into question. Whether or not black sup- 
port will be affected by such findings remains to be seen. 

Social Qass and Other Background Factors 

Most of the data we have presented so far summarize the effects 
of busing on all students considered as a single group. A question 
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might be raised about whether these effects (or laek of same) are 
consistent for all students regardless of their biekgrouncl In partieT 
ar, ,t nnght be hypotliesized that soeiaUla« differences beUvcen 
black and white students can cxpbin the chSIfgi-siSro 
we have reported. We shall briefly indicate the major trendS S 
and .^g^M.""^ oharactefitics, such .s sC 

as a group tend to be lower than wlflte families on most socio-eco- 
nom.c measures To the extent that the distinction can be made ho'^ 
ever, no uniquely social class, factors have been rei«rtedTha wouTd 
contrad.c the findings presented so far. The Riversfe stt.rse ted 
a group o wh.te students whose social class scores were less than or 
equal o the ininority students; achievement test scenes of the bLk 
tS'?/'ur /'g"'fi^-'>»tly lower than the low-SES Se 
students (although the original difference was diminished somewhat 
Gerard and Miller, 1971). For the METCO data, special Sses' 

we": Sildre°n Si '^l"""" ^''""^os an.ong bused' studen.fS 
were dnldren of bjuc-collar as compared to white-collar workers- no 
significant different emerged. What small changes there were 
ZniL'"''"''?- ^^''^ ^'"d'^"'^ f^"'" whitf-eol ar families 

h,-n?mnnt "''1° '^at, contrary to the assumptions be- 

hind many school integration programs, some of the predominantlv 
whi e schook to which black students are sent are in f L e 2" 
tiic inner-city black schools. In the METCO study there were no 
data to examine this issue in detail, but it is our impression that per- 
haps only one or two suburbs would appicxima^e the inner-city 
soe.o.eqpnomie evel. In any event, while thJre were some diJerenc^s 
from one to^vn to another in the abso" te levels of the varioTrJS 

*mmS? '° '° socio-economic differences L the 

With the exception of achievement test scores there was .nmP 
sex and age differential on variotis n.easures boS before nd Ter 
integration; but there were no important differences in H^P r^lo; 
changes in these groups due to infegration STin NfETCO 

Sor^!tt?a-^^^^^^^ 

"lut the amn""f"V^^'^'"'^ ^^^''^ S'^'^ "^'^'^^S hei^ 
men. But the amount of interracial contact was small for hnth 
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on the various race relations measures than older students, but the 
degree and direetion of change were similar for all ages. This was 
true for the METCO seeondary sehool data as well as the Riverside 
elementary sehool data. 

In sum, while there were some over-all differenees aeeording to 
the sex and age levels of students in busing programs, the cffeets of 
busing on changes (if any) in aehievement and attitudes tended to 
be uniform for all groups. 

It seems clear from thc-studics^oE-intcgration.programs we have re- 
viewed that four of the five major premises of the integration 
poliey model are not supported by the data, at least over the one- 
to five-year periods eovered by various reports. While this does not 
deny the possibility of longer-tcnri cffeets or effeets on student ehar- 
aeteristics other than those measured, it does mean that the model is 
open to serious question. 

The integration poliey model predicted that aehievement should 
improve as blaek students arc moved from segregated schools to 
integrated schools. This prediction was based in part upon the classi- 
cal works of Kenneth Clark and others which argue that, because of 
segregation, black students have lower regard for themselves. It was 
also based in part upon reanalyscs of the Coleman data which 
showed that black students achieve less than white students, but 
that black students in integrated schools achieve more than black 
students in segregated schools. But four of the five studies we re- 
viewed (as well as the Berkeley and Evanslon data discussed in 
footnote 4) showed no significant gains in aehic\^ement scores; the 
other study had mixed results. Our own analyses of the Coleman data 
were consistent with these findings (sec Armor, 1972). 

Although there were no'gains in general standardized achievement 
scores that we might attribute to integration, neither were there any 
losses for black or white students. Unfortunately, we cannot say the 
same about academic grades of black students. The grades of the 
METCO secondary students in suburban schools dropped consider- 
ably. We did not measure the bused students* grades before they 
entered the program, but the fact that their-test scores are somewhat 
higher tlian the control group's offers substantial evidence that this 
difference docs represent a change. Along with this change we ob- 
served a difference in academic self-concept that seems to indicate 
that the bused students are aware that they are experiencing more 
difficult competition in the suburbs. While we might expect this 
result if we believe the Coleman finding of black/white achievement 
differences, it does not mean there is no problem. It is possible that 
there are psychological consequences, of this increased competition 
that may be harmful to black children. Being moved from an en- 
vironment where they are above average to one in which they are 
average or below may be frustrating and discouraging. It might be 
one of the reasons why the bused black students have become less 
supportive of the program and more supportive of black separatism.' 
We tested this latter possibility by examining the relationship 
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between support for the Black Panthers :,nd academic grades in our 
1970 ^sample from METCO (see Fig. 12). Consistent with our find- 
ings, the bused students are more favorable to the Panthers than 

the bused students we find that the 
METCO group whieh has eollege aspirations but whieh has a C 
average or below stands out elearly as more pro-Panther than the 
other groups. In other words, the increased miiitaney and anti-in- 
tegration sentiments among the bused students mav arise partiv 
trom the faet that their aspirations remain at a very high level even 
though their performaiiec declines to the point where they may 
question their ability to compete with whites at the college level The 
tact that this group is proportionally a large one (about 25 per cent 
of the total bused group compared to 13 per cent for the analogous 
control group) may be an indication of a potentially serious problem 
The ^integration policy model predicted that integration should 
raise black aspirations. Again, our studies reveal no evidence for such 
an ettect. Unlike poor achievement, however, low aspirations do not 
appear to be much of a problem. The black students in our busing 
program .seem to have aspirations as high as or higher than white 
students. It anything, given their academic records in high school, 
these aspirations may be unrealistic for some students. The emphasis 
on eqiiality of educational opportunity may be pushing into collcce 
many ^black students whose interests and abilities do not warrant it. 
The fact that only half of the 1970 METCO seniors are still enrolled 
in our-year colleges (after over 80 per cent had started) may at- 
test to this possibility. ^ 

The integration policy model predicted that race relations should 
improve as the result of interracial contact provided by integration 
programs. In this regard the effect of integration programs seems 
the op^sitc of that predicted. It appears that integration increases 
racial Identity and solidarity over the short nrn and, at least in the 
case of black students, leads to increasing desires for separatism. 
These effects are observed for a variety of indicators: attitudes about 
integration and black power; attitudes towards whites; and contact 

Tlil^nnl^l 'T^', ^'^/'^"''^^ for older students (pnrticularly 
the METCO high school students ), but similar indications are present 
in the elementary school studies as well. This pattern holds true for 
whites also, insofar as their support for the integration program de- 
creases and their ou-n-race preferences increase ■- ; contact increases. 

Tt is Ais set of findings that surprised us most. Although many re- 
X cent studies have questioned the meaning of black/white differ- 
ences in achievement and aspirations, to our k-nowlcdge there have 
been no research findings which challenged the contact theory The 
Idea that faniiliarity lessens contempt has been a major fcatlire of 
Lbera thought in the western world, and its applicability to racial 
prejudice hj« been supported for at least t^vo decades of social sci- 
ence research. It may be true that, under certain conditions, greater 
contact Nvill lead to a reduction of prejudicial feelings among racial 
or ethnic groups. But the induced integration of black and white 
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Students as it is being carried out in schools today docs not fulfill 
the conditions. 

hi all fairness to the Allport contact theory, it must be said that he 
placed many qualifications upon it. One major quaHfication Nvas that 
the contact must be made under equal-status conditions. Many be- 
havioral scientists might assume tliat an integration program pre- 
sumes eqiiahty of status, at least in the formal sense that all races 
arc treated equally and have equal access to educational resources. 
But there is another way to look at status.^Jntegrating black and 
white students does very little, in the short' term, to eliminate the 
sociO'eco7io7uic and academic status differentials bebveen black and 
white students that exist before integration. Therefore, we have to 
question whether integration programs for black and white children 
fulfill the equal-status conditions as long as socio-economic and 
academic inequalities are not eliminated. Allport warned that eon- 
tact under the wrong conditions can reinforce stereotyped beliefs 
rather than reduce them; this may be occurring in our current inte- 
gration programs. In other words, the social class differences between 
blacks ;^nd whites— the differences that integration programs are 
supposed to eliminate eventually — may heighten the sense of black 
identity and solidarity, leading to^an increasing opposition to inte- 
gration. 

What Allport did not say, but what his emphasis on equal-status 
~* conditions may imply, is that contact between t^vo groups with strong 
initial prejudices may increase prejudice to the extent that stereo- 
types arc reflected by actual group differences. For black students, 
initial stereotypes about white students as snobbish, intellectual, and 
• "straight" may be partially confirmed by actual experience; the same 
may bp^truc for white stereot>T5es of black students as non-intellec- 
tual, hostile, and ha\1ng different values. We might make the*same 
observations about some of the other ethnic and religious conflicts 
we see in the world today, particularly the Protestant-Catholic con- 
flict in Northern Ireland and the Israeli-Arab battles in the Middle 
East. It is certainly true in these cases that the amount of contact 
has not lessened the hostilities; it seems to have heightened them to 
dangerous levels in the first place. 

Why has the integration policy model failed to be supported by 
the evidence on four out of five counts? How can a set of al- 
most axiomatic relationships, supported by years of social science 
research, be so far off the mark? Part of the reason may be diat the 
policy model has failed to taken into account some of the conditions 
that must be placed upon contact theory; but we believe that there 
may be other reasons as well having to do with (1) inadequate re- 
search designs, (2) induced versus **naturar factors, and (3) chang- 
ing conditions in the black cultural climate. 

Most of the methodological procedures which have been used to 
develop various components of the integration poHcy model are not 
adequate. The single most important limitation is that they have 
been cross-sectional designs. That is, the studies have measured 
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aspects of achic\'cmcnt or race relations at a single point in time, 
with causal infcrcncos being drawn from comparisons of integrated 
groups with segregated groups. Such inferences arc risky at best, 
since the cmss-secticnal design cannot control for self-selection 
factors. For example, the Coleman study showed tliat integrated 
black students had slightly higher achievement than segregated 
stxidents, but it is more than h'kely that families of higher-achieving 
students move to integrated ncigliborhoods in the first place (for 
reasons of social class or other issues involving opportunity). Thus 
the causc-and-efFect relationship may be the opposite to that sug- 
gested by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission report. In the Dcutsch 
and Collins housing study, which found that integrated whites were 
more tolerant of blacks than .segregated whites, it is possible that self- 
selection factors were operating which led the more tolerant white 
persons to choose the integrated housing project in the first place. 
It is fair to. say that none of the studies before the ones we have 
reviewed had an opportunity to study the eflFects of large-scale 
induced, integration over a reasonable period of time. Yet this is the^^^ 
only way the effects of integration can be sorted out from differences 
which may originally exist between any two groups of persons. 

The second reason for our findings in thejace relations realm may 
have to do with the relatively contrived nature of current school in- 
tegration programs. In all of the programs reviewed, the integration 
has been induced by the actions of state or local agencies; it has not 
occurred in & more natural \vay through individual voluntary actions. 
The use of busing, the relatively instantaneous transition from an 
all-black to an all-white environment, the fact of being part of a read- ' 
Jly identifiable group in a new and strange setting, may all combine 
to enhance racial solidarity , and increase separatist tendencies for 
black students. (We might find a very different pitture for black 
families that move into predominantly white neighborhoods and al- 
low their children some time to adjust to the new environment.) On 
the other hand, this set of mechanisms would not explain why white 
student attitudes in the receiving schools also tended to become less 
favorable to black students, as shown in the Ann Arbor, Riverside, 
and METCO studies. Moreover, these mechanisms— if they are, in 
fact, operating— do not invalidate our evaluation of those current 
policies that focus precisely on induced school integration. 

The final major reason why the integration policy model may fail 
is that the racial climate has changed drastically in the years since 
the Allport work and the Supreme Court decision. The most note- 
worthy change, of cour.sc, has been in the atdtudes of black people. 
Although the majority of blcrcks may still endorse the concept of 
integration, many younger black leaders dcemphasize integration as 
a major goal. Black identity, black control, and black equality are 
seen as the real issues, and integration is regarded as important onlv 
insofar as it advances these primar>- goals. Some black leaders, albeit 
the more militant ones, feel that integration might actually defeat 
attainment of these g9als by dispersing the more talented blacks 
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throughout the wliite community and thereby diluting their power 
potential. Integration is also seen as having white paternalistie over- 
tones and as the means whereby the white man allays his guilty 
eonseience while ignoring reform on the really important issues. 
Given these sentiments, sehool integration programs are sc^n by 
blaeks not as a fulfillment of the goal of joining white soeiety, but 
only as a means of obtaining better edueational opportunities, whieh 
would ultimately lead to a more compe^iye position in the occupa- 
tional and eeonomie market. I / "^^v^ ■ 

Integrated sehools 'per arfe*not41ie real i^ue; if sehools in the 
blaek community provided education of the samequality as those in 
white communities, blacks would not be so interestcd'in'Gusing pro- 
grams. In fact, when we asked students in the METCO program this 
question, almost 75 per cent said they would prefer to attend their 
own community school if it were as good as the suburban sehools. Of 
course, it is by no means clear that the suburban schools actually 
offer better education. Any improvement in facilities or teacher 
quality (the ultimate importance of which is cnlled into question by 
tfic Colcmai. report) may be counteracted, as our data show, by 
stiffer competition and a more hostile and unfriendly student atmos- 
phere. Black leaders who view school integration only us a means to 
better opportunity must take these other factors into account. 

In the context of these new black attitudes, the Allport model may 
not be applicable, and contact with white students provided by in- 
duced school integration may enhance ideological tendencies towards 
separatism. The reality of contact seems to sensitize black students 
to the heightened racial identity and separatism that has been grow- 
ing in the black community since the late 1960*s. The explanation 
may be, in part, that the large socio-economic differences between 
black and white students are fully recognized only when contact 
enables them to witness these differences. The difficulty of biidging 
this gap, coupled with the knowledge that they are viewed by whites 
as having lower status, leads black students to reject white standards 
an^ relationships. They turn inward, as it were, stressing the unique- 
ness and value of their o%vn race, shutting off contact with whites, 
and embracing a point view which endorses separatism as a means 
toward preserving and elevating their own position. Those black 
students not in contact %vith whites may e>' libit some of these ten- 
dencies due to the over-all contact with white society, but the lack 
of direct contact postpones the problem or avoids it altogether. This 
type of "contact-conflict" raodel may be used to explain the con- 
flicts which occur between two different cultural groups which come 
into direct contact (e.g.. Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ire- 
land; Israelis and Arabs in the Middle East). Whether or not it is 
applicable on a larger scale, it would fit the data better and would 
provide a more realistic model for the school integration c*ise. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to view the increased racial 
solidarity of black students as a completely negative finding. The 
differences between black and white cultures make a certain amount 
of culture conflict inevitable and even necessary if an integrated 
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'<^nV' *° ^V^f'^^d. In fact, it would be reasonable not to expert 
confl,c^-wh,e h always aeeompanies the contact of two cuS- 
aS m^"^ not be ievc that a distinct black culture S in 
Amenca. n though this belief was held at one time bv a la^e n ,mb« 
of social scientists, it is not .so popular todav.- There is S'™n. 
recogn^.on that a black culture does exist,' at least n the ^ey^s of 
many blacks, and that this culture stresses values goals and be 

nanTwhir"T' '^'^1 diflFer considerably from thoSoftS'prlmi: 
nant white culture (Jones. 1972; Metzger, 1971 ) 
, yp to this point, we have said little about the one nositivn RnAinn 

attend white middle-class schools tend to get into hicher diialitv 
V alleges (even though they may not finish a)llege° t ?hSher rn ^ 
han segregated b/aek students). This finding s£fuld be hett^^^^^^^^^ 
to those who have believed that integration does provide edJSioS 

fanding m ist be eonsidered a tentative one since it has been sho«-n in 

th^^r "u^ 'T" ^^V'^'"- P°^»'ve cflFeets are imS " 

the wllege-bound, .so that there still may be a question roufthe 

.t lay b:Vh"at1i^^ '""v non-eollege-bound b\ck students And 
, !i n channeling cflFect works only when the number 
IS rclatmijy small. Nonetheless, this kind of longer-term effect-Tnd 
perhap^thers as yet undiscovered-may turrt out toTovide a bas^ 
for certain types of integration ptins. ^ ' 

Policy Implications 

It is obvious that the findings of integration research procnms 

JrbuiU ^o^ tS: btV" ""'r momen JmTS 

naj, Duiit up over the last few years for the school intecration mnvp 

presented wi be attacked on moral or methodological grounds and 
^en summanly ignored. In other quarters the data may be met with 
rejoicing over the discovery of a club which can be used to bTat bS 

a^S'defandTh" 7 '^'^ "^^""^ reac^M 3, 

«^1 p^^vaU. " ^"^""''^'^ interpretation of our findings | 

The most serious question is raised for mandatory businc ^or in 
Sdte integration policy model like the one we have 

icelings of the black commimlty as wdl as the white coimminity 
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Many liberal educators have been so intent on selling integration to 
reluctant white eomnnmities that they risk the danger of ignoring the 
opinion of the bhiek community. \Vhilc many bKfck leaders favor 
school integration, there are also many black persons who would 
much prefer an upgrading of schools in their own community. The 
recent (March 1972) National Black Political Convention in Gary, 
Indiana, condemned mandatory busing and school integration, argu- 
ing that such phms are racist and preserve a black minority structure. 
These views may not represent the entire black community, but they 
are indicative of the complexity md heterogeneity of black political 
opinion." Whether or not a white c ommunity wants integration (and 
there are obviously many that do not), we must take into account 
the feelings of the group on whose behalf integration is advocated. 

Although the data may fail to support mandatory busing as it is 
currently justified, these findings should not be used to halt voluntary 
busing programs. For one thing, we have stressed that the studies of 
integration so far have been over fairly short periods (one to five 
years), and there are possibilities of longer-term effects which are 
not visible until adulthood (not to speak of effects on characteristics 
not measured by the present research). More important, however, 
we have tentatively demonstrated one very significant longer-term 
benefit of integration for college-bound blacks. The "channeling" 
e£Fect, if substantiated by further research, could form a substantial 
basis for voluntary programs whose focus is upon the college-bound 
black student. Even for this subgroup, of course, we. have docu- . 
mented the trend towards separatist ideology. But the gain in edu- 
cational opportunity may well outweigh this consequence in the 
eyes of the black community, as indeed it docs now for programs like 
METCO. In fact, some persons will view these ideological changes, 
as well as any conflict that may accompany them, as an inevitable 
consequence of contact between two different cultures. If blacks and 
whites are ever to'hve in an integrated culture, they must begin 
learning and a<^eepting their differences; and this cannot happen 
without contact^ if contact engenders a certain amount of racial 
fnction, many i>crsons will feel the gains from school integration— 
both long-term and symbolic— more than make up for it. 

T^o these questiori^^f the s\inboHc and long-tun benefits of induced 
X school i^ the" e.Kist!ng studies provide no answer. What 

.:thejfc'.do sliow-is^that, over the period of . two or three years, busing 
does not lead to^ignifieant measurable gains in student achievement 
or interracial harmon>*<ahhpugh if does -lcad^tb the channeling of 
black stpdeiits to better colleges). The available evidence thus indi- 

ycatcs that busing is not ah effective policy instrument for raising the 
•achievement of bhck students or for increasing interracial harmony. ' 
On the other hand, the* existing studies do not. rule out the possibil- 
ity that in the longer run, or in other respects, busing may indeed 

trprove to have substantial positive consequences. .'[.'': 
■ The available evidence on busing, then, seems to lead tadwo^clear 

:po]icy conclusions. One is that massive mandatory busi^for. puir- 
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poses of improving student achievement and interracial harmony is 
not effective and should not be adopted at this time. The other is 
that voluntary integration programs such as METCO, ABC, or Proj- 
ect Concern should be continued and positively encouraged by sub- 
stantial federal and state grants. Such voluntary programs should be 
encouraged so that those parents and communities who believe in 
the symbolic and potential (but so far unconfirmed) long-run 
benefits of induced integration will have ample opportunity to send 
their children to integrated schools. Equally important, these vol- 
untary programs will permit social scientists and others to improve 
and broaden our understanding of the longer-run and other con- 
sequences of induced school integration. With a more complete 
knowledge than we now possess of this complicated matter, we shall 
hopefully be in a better position to design effective public educa- 
tion policies that are known in advance to work to the benefit of all 
Americans, both black and v/hite. 

Even in voluntaiy school integration programs, however, our data 
indicate that certain steps should be taken which might help alleviate 
the problems of achievement and race relations. Wholesale integra- 
tion without regard to achievement levels of wRite and black stu- 
dents can lead to potentially frustrating experiences. Some selectivity 
might be desirable so that both groups reflect a sirfiilar achievement 
capacity. AlthougHjji certain amount of racial pi^lems may be in- 
evitable, full education of both ^joups about Jthe possibiliticsvand 

tfiS'l^Eei'.-typcs of integra- 
te lia\Jc saiti since the outset 

V. . . ^^rrV nefghborhood integration 

.broughtftibout by the mdiv1di&l cl^oice of blapk families. It is possible 
that such programs,>vQ,iild be^bj*,sffccfess^ul over the long run, at 
least in terms^of race iielations. a member of the community 

|might tend td ameliomto/brack'^^^^^ of separateness that are 
fostered -in the relaljvely^contrivedsbiising situation. Whether or not 
this kind. dfyprogram could also chhnge standardized achievement 
levels remains to be seen. Since the differences beKveen black and 
white achievement are so large and consistent across so many differ- 
ent settings and studies, we must entertain tlie possibility that no 
plan of school integration will lessen this gap. Research will have to 
be continued in this area before the full causal mechanisms are un- 
derstood and a finn basis is established on which social action can 
accordingly be planned. 

^ Although we have been critical of some aspects of the connection 
between social science and public policy in the integration move- 
ment, we do not want to imply that their connection should be less-' 
ened. On the contrary, the real goals of social science and public 
policy are not in opposition; the danger is rather that the connection 
may not be close enough to enable us to make sound decisions. Soci- 
ety can only benefit by those ties which combine the advantage of 
scientific knowledge with a clear awareness' of its limitations. 
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Figure 3. Grade Point Average— Junior and Senior High. 
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*N=165i staUsticnlly significum change (.01 level). 

^N=23i no significant chnnt^e. 

*Self-reportcd; a grade of A is 4.0, B is 3.0« etc-. 

^Full cross-section: bused 2.33 (N~210); control 2.73 ( N=59) -significance at .001 level. 
•Full cross-section: bus«?d 2.20 (N=467); control 2.59 (N=228) -significance at .001 level. 



Figure 4. Per Cent Wanting a Bachelors Decree. 
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*Nnl32; bused changes significantly dilFerent from control changes/f.02 level). 

•Full cross-section; bused 71^^ (K=323); controls 68% (N»:87)-not significant, 
<>Full cross-iection: bused 69% (N='211); controls 6S% (N==€0)-i)ot significant 
•Full cross-section: bused 60% (N=:480.\ conUoIs 50% (N^228)-notiigniacant. 
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FICUBE^5. Per Cent Expecting a Professional or Technical Occupa- 
tion. 




•N— ISO; bused changes not signtiicantly different from control changes. 
«>N=31. 

«Full cross-section: bused 63 ^'o (N=3U); controls 55% ( N=91 )-not siRnificant. 
<>FuU cross-section: bused 0291; (.V=203); controls 52% (N=58)-not slKniiicant. 
«FuU cross-section: bused 66% (X=482)j controls 06% (N=228) -not significant. 



FiGUBE 6. Per Cent Feeling More Intelligent than Classmates. 




•N=il30; bused changes not sigoiflcimtly different from control changes. 
«>N=33. ^ . 

•Full cross-section: bused 25% (N»320): controls 47% (N==99) -significance under .01. 

<*FuU cross-fection: bused 31% (N=s2ll); controls 42% (N=60)-not significant. 

•Full cross-section; bused 23% (N»483); controls 34% (N=230 )-significance under .01. 
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Figure 7. Per Cent Wanting to be in a School with no More than 
50 Per Cent White Students. 
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^N^6^' ^^^^ f ignlficantly different from control change. 

«FuUcroj|.iection: bused 56% (N=:323); controls SOr^c (Nr.--97) 

-Fu cross-iect on: bused 67% (N=:209); controls 59% ( N=ei )-not significant 

•Full cross-scction: bused 71% (N==485); controls 62^^ ( N=229) Jli^fl^t^^^^^^ .001. 



^ FicuBE 8. Per Cent Favoring Black Power. 




^nZIVJ significantly different from control change (.05 level). ' 

•Full cross-section: bused 59% (N=i2ll); controls 52% (N=^9)^not siniificant 

-FuU cross^ecuon: bused 76% (N=479); controU 55% (N=220)i^^gn{fi'^'^^^^^ .001. 
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Figure 9. Separa^is^ Ideology Index. 
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•A score of 4 indicates stronscst separatist feelinRs; reliability = .76; sd = .8. 
bN=135; bused change siRnificantly greater than control change (under .01 level). 

«»Full cross-section: bused 1.4 (N=324); control 1.4 (N=97)-not significant. 
•Full cross-sectlon: bused 1.6 (N=213); control 1.5 (N=^60) -not significant. 
'Full cross-section; bused 1.8 (N=489); control 1.3 (N=230) -significance under .001. 



Figure 10, Bused Students Relations with White Students. 
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•N*s range from 146 to 159; all changes significant at or under .02 level. 
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FicunE 11. : Per Cent Attending College Full-time, 
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»N=332 for all time periods. 
^N=16 for ail time periocls. 

<Ine1udes 2-year junior college; bused change significantly greater than control change (.05 
level). 

<*Unlve«ities with a graduate program. 



Figure 12. Percentage of Bused and Control Students WhoStjm- 
pathize with the Black Panthers, by College Plans and 
^Academic Performance, 
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FOOTNOTES 

Un spite of these precautions, we must still warn that it is clifRcult to make com- 
parisons and generalizations when data are derived from different studies. Also 
all of the studies we review were done in Northern cities, so that our findings may 
not be geiierahzable to the South. Nonetheless, the studies do reveal sufRciently 
clear and consistent findings in certain areas to enable at least a preliniiiiarv as- 
No^^"^ ^ °^ induced integration in de facto segregated cities o'f the 

2The data summarized in the reports cited were subjected to extensive reanalvsis 
tor the present study. 

3The number of junior and senior high students participating in the METCO 
study are as follows: wave one, 357 hi.sed ( 80 per cent of tlie total population ) 
and 112 controls (o4 per cent of the eligible population); wave two -^-^O bused 
( 51 per cent ) and 67 controls ( 32 per cent ) ; wave three, 492 !)used ( 87 per cent ) 
and 232 controls ( 65 per cent ) . Because of clerical errors in relating achievcir.->nt 
tests to questionnaires, t!ie questionnaire data for waves one and two are based on 
about 10 per cent fewer respondents in each group. Given the low turnout rates 
for wave two and other factors (drop-outs; graduates, transfers from control to 
bused status), our panel of secondary school. students with achievement data for 
botfi testing periods consists of 195 bused students and 41 control students- for the 
questionnaire data the panel consists of 135 bused .students with data from all 
^3 waves and 36 control students with data from wave one and wave three ( Only 
16 students in the control group had questionnaire data from all three waves Of 
the initial sample of control >tudents, over a third had either graduated or traiis- 
fexTcd mto the busing program by the third wave.) In addition, achievement 
data for elementary grades is available for panels of 147 bused students (66 per 
cent of the wave one sample ) and 41 controls ( 44 per cent ) . Given the relatively 
OTjall proportion of both bused and control students in the panels, there is the 
cliancc that the panels are not representative of. the full population of bused 
students and thoir matched siblings. In t!ie comparisons we make in the iie.xt 
section, therefore, we shall also present data from the complete cross^sections for 
aU >yaves. The bused panel does not differ siRnificantly from the full cross^sectioii 
of bused students, and the control panel differs in no wav that would affect our 
main conclusions. In other words, the cross-sectional data'can be used as a check 
on the panel data; the absence of any divergence between the t^vo sets of find- 
ings indicates that the attrition of the panels does not invalidate t!ie panel findings 
(Analysis was carried out on the 240 bused students who were in both waves one 
and three representing 74 per cent of the wave one sample, and there were no 
important Mercnccs between these results and the results from the smaller three- 
, wave panel) 

♦Research reports for a number of widely-discussed busing programs were not 
included for various reasons. For example, the Berkeley, California, busing pro- 
gram has not been .systematically studied; a report is available, however, which 
shows that black student achievement is as far behind ( or further behind ) white 
achievement after two years of integration as before integration (DambaeI.er, 
1971). A study of the Rochester busing program also lacked a proper pre-test 
design (Rochester City School District, 1970). The study had pre-test and 
post^tcst achievement scores from different tests, and control groups with gen- 
erally lower pre-test scores; and it used analysis of covariance to make adjust- 
ments for POJ^t.test scores. Such statistical adjustments do not necessarily elijni- 
natc initial differences between the bused and control groups. A third study- 
?Q7V? Tu"'^" integration program-was received too late for inclusion (Hsia, 
1971) ThisTcport did show, however, that after two to three years of integra- 
tion integrated black students were still as far-or farther-behind white .students 
as before integration This research also confirmed the reduction in black aca« 
demic self-concept after integration and the tendency for black student grades 

NnSX^ K T ° "° °u''/ ^"'^""^^ integration in the 

North which have the research design necessary for establishing cause and ef- 
fect rclationship-to wit, a longitudinal design with a control group. 
About half of the elementary students and two thirds of the secondary students 
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were new to the program in 1968. However, tliere were no clifTerences in eai;! 
scores for the newly-busecl compared to the previouslv-bused students. 
oiniHal differences between the newly-hused and the previously-bused revealed 
no particular pattern; for third and fourth graders the previously-bused were 
higher by .15 points, but for fifth and sixth graders the newlv-buscd were higher 
by .5 points; in any event there were no statistically significant differences in 
gain scores. ^ 

'T^^ii"^?''^^"?"^ 5^"^^"^^ ^^'^'''c somewhat higher than the previously-bused 
initially for both junior and senior higli students (.3 and 2.5, respectively), but 
the differences were not significant. 

«The control school was a * naturally" integrated school with an increasing pro- 
portion of black students; it was scheduled to be closed down the following year 
«lhe pattern of black achievement falling further behind white achievement at 
later {jrade levels has been extensively documented (Coleman, 1966; Rosenfeld 
and Hilton, 19/1 ). 

"Even these two significant results might not have occurred if the data had been 
anal>:zed differently. The author controlled for pre-busing scores using analysis 
ot covariance rather than analyzing gain scores (see footnote 4). Since the 
author did not present pre^test means, we. cannot know if the bused and con- 
trol groups differed initially. 

"The gradcipoint system used here has an i\ as 4 points, B as 3 points, and so on. 
yjhe Ann Arbor study did include a me< sure of occupational aspiration, but 
the variation was so great (not to speak of the coding problems presented by such 
choices as J-'upennan and "fair>- princess") that inI:erpretation was difficult. 
"A recent Gallup Poll reported that 46 per cent of a national non-white sample 
are oppored to busing for racial balance; 43 per cent were in favor, and 11 per 
cent were undecided (August 1971). 
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